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Technical Assistance Training Programs in Education 


By JOHN W. GRISSOM? 
U. S. Office of Education 


Fo.iow1ne the President’s inaugural address, 
Jan. 20, 1949, plans were formulated to promote 
a philosophy which has become popularly known 
as Point IV. This philosophy was not an en- 
tirely new one, for missionaries, philanthropic 
organizations, and special missions have been 
fostering this idea for many years. However, 
the scope to which this philosophy was to be ex- 
tended as requested by the President was incom- 
parable. Point IV was to consist basically of 
‘‘programs for the international exchange of 
technical knowledge and skills designed to con- 
tribute to the balanced and integrated develop- 
ment of the economic resources and produc- 
tive capacities of economically underdeveloped 
areas...’” 


1 The author has worked with several international pro- 
grams of the Office of Education and has supervised the 
Technical Training Unit, Teacher Programs Branch, Di- 
vision of International Education, since its activation. 

2 Act for International Development, Title IV, P. L. 
535, 81st Congress, 2nd Session, 1950. 


In spite of bipartisan Congressional support, 
the actual initiation of the technical assistance 
programs was slow. As Point IV was to be a bi- 
lateral effort among underdeveloped countries 
and the United States, mutual agreements first 
had to be concluded and projects defined before 
any training projects could be initiated. This 
was not easy to accomplish as many of the lesser 
developed countries are in politically critical 
areas of the world and have been subjected to 
propaganda from both the free and Iron Curtain 
nations. Therefore, the problem of convincing 
them that this was to be a mutual endeavor, re- 
quiring the financial and productive resources of 
all concerned rather than an American domi- 
nated program cf ‘‘hand-out’’ with strings at- 
tached, was a difficult task. 

Several bilateral agreements were signed 
finally in 1951, and the professional services of 
the Office of Education were enlisted to assist in 





the training of educational personnel from these 
countries. The Technical Training Unit was 
organized within the Teacher Programs Branch 
of the International Division of the Office to co- 
operate with the Point IV agency, then named 
The Technical Cooperation Administration 
(TCA). 

The administrative organization of the tech- 
nical assistance programs consisted eventually 
of The Technical Cooperation Administration 
and later the Mutual Security Agency (MSA).” 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs (ITAA) 
was delegated responsibility for the Latin- 
American area under TCA. 

In the summer of 1953, these three adminis- 
trative components were merged into today’s 
Foreign Operations Administration (FOA).* 
Regardless of the administrative agency’s name 
or names, the promotion of the technical assist- 
ance philosophy has been continuous and with 
slight modification is still being perpetuated in 
the fields of labor, agriculture, public health, 
education, minerology, economics, and others. 

The Office of Education received its first 
trainees, a total of nine from Afghanistan, Pak- 
istan, and Brazil in the fall of 1951. In 1952, 
the program had gathered momentum and 142 
persons received training in education. During 
the past operational year, 1953-54, approxi- 
mately 500 persons from 32 countries were car- 
ried on the roll of the Technical Training Unit. 
The first arrivals for 1954-55, about 250 of an 
anticipated 700, have already reported to the 
Office. 

Although the history of the program is short, 
the expansion of activities and the increase in 
the number of participants have been rapid. 
There has been no limit to the fields of training 
which have included home economics, audio- 
visual education, elementary, secondary and 
vocational education, engineering, physics, physi- 
cal and health education, labor relations edu- 
cation, counseling and guidance, social sciences, 
educational statistics, and many others. The 
participants have been classroom teachers, head- 
masters, provincial inspectors and directors, 
ministerial officials and countries’ directors. The 
Office provides the participants with a monthly 
maintenance allowance and pays for required 
domestic travel and necessary training fees. 

3 Mutual Security Act of 1951, P. L. 165, 82nd Con- 
gress, lst Session. 

4 President’s Plan #7, June 1, 1953. 
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In 1953, over 100 colleges and universities co- 
operated with the Office as primary training cen- 
ters and as many more extended their services 
for brief visits and observation of classes. Every 
state received visitors who observed at the State 
Department level as well as in the smallest com- 
munity schools. Unions, PTA’s, civic clubs, 
Granges, businessmen’s clubs, church organi- 
zations, municipal bodies, and hundreds of other 
organizations which constitute vital components 
of our society exchanged information with these 
visitors. 

A machinist in Cleveland learned how people 
work in Iran, in exchange for a few instructions 
on his lathe. A housewife in Oklahoma was able 
to imagine what housework would be like in 
Pakistan as a visitor from that far away country 
helped with her kitchen chores. Printers in Nash- 
ville learned something about printing in the 
Philippines as they trained a Filipino, and so 
on. The story of mutual exchange of goodwill 
and information is endless and continues even 
after the participants return to their native 
countries. 

The length of stay in the United States and the 
training received vary with the individual and 
the objectives of his grant. Some have come as 
a member of a high level mission for only a brief 
but intensive program, such as the High Council 
for Industrial Education of France or the 
Belgian Mission on Vocational Education. 
These groups remained only about seven weeks. 
The Director General for Secondary and 
Teacher Education and the Deputy Under- 
Secretary of State for Education of Thailand 
came for about three months. The Director 
General of Education for Haiti and his as- 
sistant observed educational activities for eight 
weeks. 

The majority of participants, however, come 
for a period of six to 12 months. They may be 
given academic and practical training, or en- 
tirely academic training; or in some instances, 
because of position and better professional prep- 
aration, they may follow an itinerary involving 
visits to outstanding educational activities for 
the entire period of their stay. 

Each case is analyzed individually in relation 
to the qualifications of the candidate, the country 
project, and the purpose for which he is sent. 
Then, the total educational resources of this 
country are reviewed to determine what he 
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should study and observe in order to accomplish 
successfully his objectives. Once a program has 
been initiated, periodic reports from the par- 
ticipants enable the Office to judge the progress 
of his training and, as circumstances require, 
to modify it whenever necessary to insure that 
appropriate training is received. 

From time to time special programs involving 
common objectives are developed. The Office has 
arranged several such projects, including a 
cadre of shop instructors and department super- 
visors who will staff two new polytechnic insti- 
tutes in Pakistan. The cadre received co-ordi- 
nated training at Dunwoody Institute and Okla- 
homa A. and M. College. Personnel from For- 
mosa and the Philippines engaged in a special 
community education program at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. A Thai group, con- 
sisting of classroom teachers and administrators, 
attended Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, while two sections of the staff of the 
Taiwan College of Engineering have trained at 
Purdue University in consecutive years. In- 
diana University and Kansas City College col- 
laborated in the training of an Iranian team of 
educators, and Pennsylvania State University 
has assisted for two years in the mutual develop- 
ment of vocational education for Formosa. 
During the past summer, 23 high level educators 
from Viet Nam and two from Laos attended a 
special program of lectures and field trips at 
Louisiana State University. The San Diego 
Vocational School began the training of 23 In- 
donesian trades and industrial teachers last fall. 

In all programs the emphasis is on co-oper- 
ative planning, democratic processes in edu- 
cation and an understanding of American society 
as well as on training pertinent to the par- 
ticipants’ fields of specialization. Every effort 
is made to explain to them our way or philoso- 
phy of education in order that they may under- 
stand why certain practices exist. From these 
experiences it is hoped that they will be better 
able to analyze their own situations and, thereby, 
to develop more effective educational systems 
in their countries. 

To date, approximately 750 participants have 
completed, or are about to complete, their train- 
ing under the auspices of the Office of Edu- 
eation. A perusal of the participants’ reports 
submitted while in this country and after re- 
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turning home include many interesting and en- 
lightening comments. They reflect the develop- 
ment of self-confidence, better technical and 


educational ‘‘know-how,’’ as well as renewed 
enthusiasm by the participants to assist in their 
countries’ progress and general welfare. Promo- 
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tions awarded to some of the returning partici- 
pants indicate both by titles and responsibilities 
the recognition which foreign governments are 
according the American-trained individuals and 
the technical assistance projects. 

All participants have not received special 
recognition, because many have returned home 
only recently. They will require time to relate 
their training and new knowledge to national 
conditions. Theirs is a problem of introduction 
of new ideas and an adaptation rather than 
adoption of purely American techniques, 


1955 as a Centennial Year 


especially in areas where customs and techniques 
have not changed for centuries. 

The beginning results have been encouraging, 
but the ultimate effects are yet to be determined. 
Patience, flexibility, objectivity, and ingenuity 
are primary requisites to this endeavor. When 
one views alone the magnitude of differences in 
customs, languages, and educational systems in- 
volved, he realizes how slowly progress will come 
and that the final success of the program can not 
be measured by one-, two-, or even five-year 
units. 


in the History of Education 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Washington, D.C. 


IN CONTINUATION of previously published lists 
of centennial dates in the history of education,’ 
the following group of significant dates for 1955 
is presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in standard 
encyclopedias and histories of education. 


146 B.C. 

Fall of Greece, resulting in great migration of 
educated Greeks, scholars and teachers, to Rome. 
As expressed by the Latin poet, Horace: 
‘Captive Greece took captive her rude conqueror 

And brought back the arts to Latium.’’ 


1255 A.D. 

Robert de Sorbon founded the Faculty of 
Theology in Paris, beginning of the Sorbonne, 
part of the present University of Paris. 

Pope Alexander IV confirmed the founding 
of the Pontifical Ecclesiastical University of 
Salamanca, Spain, by bulls in March and April. 


1355 A.D. 

Statute of the Master of Arts at the University 
of Paris prescribing method of reading and study 
and penalties for violation. 

Carousing students of Oxford University at 
Swyndle-stock Tavern precipitated a three-day 
riot by hitting their host on the head with a beer 
tankard, thus causing University authorities to 


1 See ScHoot AnD Society, Jan. 9, 1954, for list of 
dates for 1954 and for references to similar lists for 1926 
to 1953. 
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enforce scrupulously the rule ‘‘no student shall 
enter taverns,’’ a rule more or less ingeniously 
flouted by students until 1949 when the Univer- 
sity authorities quietly dropped the rule from the 
books. 

1455 A.D. 


Birth of Johann Reuchlin, professor at the 
University of Heidelberg, father of modern 
Hebrew studies and author of the first Hebrew 
grammar. 

Founding of the University of Freiburg, Ger- 
many. 

Birth of Jacques Lefevre, humanist and pio- 
neer French Protestant, who translated the Bible 
into French for the benefit of the common people. 

Death of Pope Nicholas V, who built up the 
University of Rome, founded the Vatican library, 
and made Rome a great literary and scholarly 
center, replacing Florence as the cultural center 
of Christendom. 


1555 A.D. 


Death of the Saxon named Landmann, also 
known by the Latinized form of his name as 
Agricola, who applied chemistry to mining and 
metallurgy. 

University (founded by decree of Charles V 
of Spain at Mexico City in 1551) recognized by 
the Pope and given the name of the Royal and 
Pontifical University of Mexico, the present Na- 
tional Autonomous University of Mexico. 

St. John’s College, University of Oxford, Eng- 
land, founded. 
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1655 A.D. 

Founding of the Protestant University of 
Duisburg, Germany, which flourished until 1802. 

Harvard College, formerly with only three 
classes, added a fourth class, following the Euro- 
pean model of four years of undergraduate work 
leading to the B.A. degree, thus establishing the 
same pattern for subsequent college education 
in the United States. 

New Haven Colony ordered that apprentices 
and children should be taught to read, as had 
been done in the Massachusetts Law of 1642. 


1755 A.D. 

Moscow M. V. Lomonosov State University of 
the Order of Lenin, oldest and largest Russian 
University, founded by the scientist, Mikhail 
Lomonosov. 

Birth of Friedrich Gedike, one of the earliest 
to state the disciplinary value of Greek and 
Latin. 

Founding of the British Museum. 

Death of Col. Ephraim Williams for ahaa 
Williams College, Mass., was named, in the 
French and Indian War. 

Withdrawal of annual appropriations which 


Yale College had been receiving from the colo- 
nial treasury of Connecticut. 
Franklin’s Academy (opened 1751) chartered 


as ‘‘The College, Academy, and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia,’’ extending its scope to 
the college level and empowering it to grant 
academic degrees; now the University of Penn- 
sylvania. William Smith made first Provost. 

Death of Montesquieu, French reform philoso- 
pher, author of the ‘‘Spirit of Laws,’’ founder 
of the science of comparative politics and of the 
philosophy of history. 


1855 A.D. 


Publication of fourth and concluding volume 
of Karl Georg von Raumer’s celebrated and in- 
fluential ‘‘ History of Pedagogy from the Revival 
of Classical Studies to our Time.’’ 

Jews’ College, one of the present units of the 
University of London, established. 

Faculty of Medicine of Catholic University of 
Ireland opened. Now part of University Col- 
lege, Dublin, a constituent college of the Na- 
tional University of Ireland. 

University College of the Orange Free State, 
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University of South Africa, founded as Gray 
College, a secondary school, by Sir George Gray. 

St. Dunstan’s College, Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, opened with present name. Formerly 
St. Andrew’s College, founded 1831, closed 1845. 

St. Francis Xavier University, Nova Scotia 
(established in 1853 at Arichat), transferred to 
Antigonish. 

National Council of the Know Nothing Party 
in its platform favored public schools and the 
use of the Bible therein but opposed sectarian 
schools; carrying the election in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, and Kentucky. 

Massachusetts adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment providing that no religious sect should ever 
share in funds raised by taxation for public 
schools. 

First instruction given at Tufts College, Mass. 

Establishment of Boston Veterinary College, 
Mass., first veterinary college in the United 
States. 

Henry Barnard resigned as principal of the 
first normal school in Connecticut and as ex- 
officio secretary of the State Board of Education. 

Beginning of the monumental ‘‘ American 
Journal of Education’’ (Henry Barnard, edi- 
tor), outstanding work in 31 volumes and 24,000 
pages, published at Hartford, Conn.—‘‘a great 
treasure-house of pedagogical literature for 
American educators’’ (Cubberley). 

Passage of constitutional amendment in New 
York State providing that all money raised for 
education by taxation must be used for public 
schools, and that no religious sect should ever 
share in such funds. 

Arnold Henry Guyot, Swiss educator, ap- 
pointed professor of physical geography at 
Princeton University, N. J., where he remained 
until his death in 1884. 

Establishment of state normal school at Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Establishment of city normal school at Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Establishment of New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Newark, as Newark (N. J.) Normal 
School. 

Western Ohio Normal School, one of the 
earliest as well as one of the most important 
private normal schools, founded at Lebanon, 
Ohio, by Alfred Holbrook. 




















Cinemnati, Ohio, opened evening schools for 
girls. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science established as Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, by act of legislature; first state 
agricultural college to open. 

Bachelor of science degree first conferred at 
the University of Michigan. 

Abolition of the ‘‘rate bill’’ (private tuition), 
which resulted in free public schools in Illinois. 

Office of county superintendent of schools cre- 
ated in Illinois. 

First kindergarten (German language) in the 
United States established at Watertown, Wis., 
by Mrs. Carl Schurz, a pupil of Froebel. 
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Calvin F. Perry became first state superin- 
tendent of schools in Alabama. 

University of Kansas provided for in the first 
constitution of Kansas Territory, although not 
actually opened until 1866. 

Office of county superintendent of public in- 
struction created in California. 

Permissible county school tax in California 
raised from five cents on the $100 to 10 cents. 

University of Santa Clara, Calif., chartered. 

Establishment, under denominational auspices, 
of the College of California which later (1868) 
came under state control and evolved into the 
present University of California. 


An Evaluation of a General Education Program 
By LEONARD A. OSTLUND 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION program at the Okla- 
homa A. and M. College consists of basic courses 
in English, mathematics, social sciences, natural 
sciences, and the humanities. Previous research 
at the college indicated that the General Educa- 
tional Development tests, which were developed 
by the United States Armed Forces Institute 
and used by many schools and colleges, seemed 
a valid measure of these skills. These tests 
seemed appropriate since our general education 
courses have endeavored to engender the basic 
skills that these tests measured. 

The present study investigated the communi- 
cation of information concerning the general 
education program, the validation of the G.E.D. 
tests as measures of achievement in general edu- 
cation, and the determination of salient charac- 
teristics of high and low achievement students.’ 
The means to these goals involved statistical 
analysis of standardized tests, and qualitative 
and quantitative analysis of data obtained by. 
interviews and questionnaires. 

The tests were administered by the’ writer to 
136 students. Of this group, 32 scored below the 
10th percentile in one or more of the sub-tests. 


1A complete report will be included in a forthcoming 
volume concerning the general education program at the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
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Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater 





These students also had the lowest average scores 
for all four sub-tests. The experimental design 
involved matching the 32 lowest-scoring students 
with the 32 highest performers. 

In response to a request from the Student 
Council the writer widely publicized information 
concerning the examinations and the students 
were polled to assess the effectiveness of this 
campaign. It was found that general informa- 
tion concerning the examinations had been effec- 
tively communicated and that coverage had been 
adequate due to the use of multiple communica- 
tion networks. However, it was found that only 
15% of the students were informed concerning 
the skills being tested. Since this aspect of the 
examination had been thoroughly covered in the 
announcements, the writer concluded that this 
lack of knowledge might be attributed to psycho- 
logical barriers such as fear of examinations and 
selective forgetting. 

Validation was investigated by comparing the 
performances of students on the G.E.D. tests 
with other measures of scholastic performance. 
The mean scores for the 32 high students and the 
mean scores for the 32 low students were com- 
puted and analyzed by a statistical test—the sig- 
nificance of differences between means. On each 
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of the four G.E.D. tests, the differences were 
statistically significant (P. < .01). For valida- 
tion the A.C.E. ‘‘q,’’ ‘‘l,’’ and ‘‘t’’ tests and 
grade-point averages were then secured. Again 
the differences were statistically significant 
(P. < .01). Since the differences on these eight 
scholastic measures were consistently significant, 
it was assumed that these two groups constituted 
different sub-groups of the student population, 
and that the G.E.D. tests had proved a valid 
measure for differentiating between them. 

The major phase of the research involved what 
might be termed a clinical case-study. This term 
was chosen to emphasize the methodology. This 
involved the procurement of over 35 items of in- 
formation—educational, sociological, and psycho- 
logical—for each of the 64 students, and that, 
furthermore, an attempt was made to diagnosti- 
cally interpret the diverse data. 

An attempt will be made to weave an inte- 
grated pattern from the various threads of char- 
acteristics which distinguished the groups. In 
order to effect a more cogent synthesis in the lim- 
ited space available, the areas of no differences 
will be listed without an explanation. They 
were: veteran status, marital status, home town 
population, family composition, and mothers 


gainfully employed. 

Concerning sex differences in G.E.D. test per- 
formance, it was found that proportionally more 
men were included in the low group and fewer 
men in the high group. These differences were 


statistically significant (P.< .01). Sex differ- 
ences in scholastic aptitude were then measured 
by an analysis of the A.C.E. ‘‘t’’ scores for men 
versus women in the high and in the low group. 
These differences were not statistically signifi- 
cant. Thus, the superior performance of the 
women students was not attributable to a supe- 
rior scholastic aptitude. 

Two findings pertinent to the low group seem 
related to their low performance. The first was 
that a higher percentage of the low group were 
employed and worked for longer hours than did 
students of the high group. Moreover, the em- 
ployment of the low group was less related to 
their vocational goals. The other finding was 
that the low group had transferred more hours 
from other colleges. It was felt that these trans- 
ferred courses were probably not taught in a 
manner that would engender general skills and 
understanding. None of these differences were 
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statistically significant but the consistent trend 
worked against adequate test performance. 
Moreover, the low group was a semester older 
and was comprised of a higher percentage of 
upperclassmen, yet their grade-point average 
was significantly lower than the high group. 
These aspects indicated that the group which 
scored low on one or more of the four G.E.D. 
sub-tests had a consistent pattern of low scholas- 
tic achievement, as assessed by other measures. 

From the analysis of the nature of the tests 
failed, it seemed that a lack of motivation might 
be responsible. This assumption was based on 
the finding that the areas which reported the 
largest number of low scores were those which 
were least directly related to the students’ voca- 
tional goals, namely English and the humanities. 
With regard to motivation, corroborating find- 
ings issued from the analysis of the educational, 
sociological, and psychological data. The low 
students tended to have less background in 
courses appropriate to the area of low achieve- 
ment. Furthermore, an analysis of eight psy- 
chological questions revealed a consistent trend 
in that the majority of the low group did not 
report interests, skills, work experiences, or lei- 
sure-time activities that were related to the low 
area. Moreover, it was found that these students 
stated that the low achievement area had no re- 
lationship to their vocational goal. These cor- 
roborating findings supported the hypothesis 
that lack of motivation and lack of background 
were responsible for low achievement. 

The consistency of the various findings which 
related to motivational factors demanded inter- 
pretation. It will be recalled that women stu- 
dents surpassed the men and that the differences 
were statistically significant. Since 84% of the 
low group were men, it may be that the men 
students in our college were reacting in a special 
manner to social pressures for achievement. On 
the basis of the data, and conversations with 
students, it seemed that this group of low stu- 
dents placed a higher value on tangible aspects 
of the college curriculum and activities that 
were directly related to their vocational goals. 
Conversely, they tended to slight the less tangi- 
ble, non-vocational areas of college life. 

.Conversations with many students have led 
the writer to suggest that it is possible that the 
imminence of a military career, coupled with 
current international crises, influenced these stu- 
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dents toward achievement in more practical fields 
and thus contributed toward their apparent lack 
of motivation for intangibles. A finding from a 
different area seemed to prove relevant here. It 
was found that the high group contained three 
times as many students whose fathers were en- 
gaged in professions. It may be that the cul- 
turally enriched background of the high students 
functioned to make intangible areas of college 
studies and activities more acceptable. 

Our analysis of the information program sug- 
gested that further clarification of the goals and 
values of general education might be effected 
through the orientation program, student organi- 
zations, and advisors. Since lack of background 


and lack of interest correlated with low achieve- 
ment, it was felt that students should be encour- 
aged to take general education courses by a posi- 
tive approach through group discussions and 
private conferences. 

In conelusion, the study showed that an infor- 
mation campaign had proved fruitful, that the 
G.E.D. tests had proved a valid instrument for 
the population tested, and that low scores on the 
G.E.D. tests correlated with low motivation and 
low scholastic achievement. Corroborating find- 
ings from the educational, sociological, and psy- 
chological data supported the hypothesis that 
lack of motivation and lack of background were 
responsible for low achievement. 


Research on Reading and the Emotions 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 
New York University 


THERE IS NO ASPECT of reading instruction 
which is under more discussion at present than 
that of the relationship between reading and the 
emotions. It would therefore seem appropriate 
to gather together important studies which have 
been conducted in this area and to examine their 
conclusions. 

Investigators are not agreed on the incidence 
of emotional disturbances. Misseldine,’ in a 
study of 30 children with reading difficulties, 
concluded that practically all of the children 
tested were ‘‘insecure,’’ ‘‘restless,’’ and ‘‘emo- 
tionally ill.’’ Siegel? stated that all the retarded 
readers in his study constituted a clinical popu- 
lation who required appropriate therapy. Ellis® 
concluded that there are emotional factors in 
many, if not all, cases of reading disability. 
Sylvester and Kunst‘ reported that all pupils 
with reading problems have emotional problems. 

Other investigators are not so all-inclusive in 
their conclusions. Robinson® found that 42% of 


1W. H. Misseldine, “The Emotional Background of 
Thirty Children with Reading Disabilities with Emphasis 
on Its Coercive Elements,” The Nervous Child, 5: 263-72, 
July, 1946. 

21. M. Siegel, “The Personality Structure of Children 
with Reading Disabilities as Compared with Children 
Presenting Other Clinical Problems” (Ph.D. thesis, New 
York University, 1951). 

8R. Ellis, “Results of Mental Hygiene Approach to 
Reading Disability Problems,” Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 13: 56-61, Feb., 1949. 

4E. Sylvester and M. 8. Kunst, “Psychodynamic As- 
pects of the Reading Problem,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 13: 69-76, Jan., 1943. 

5 H. M. Robinson, “Why Pupils Fail in Reading” (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1946). 


a group of seriously retarded readers had emo- 
tional difficulties; Witty® placed it at 52%; 
Challman’ and Gates* each stated 75%. The 
writer found 90% of 200 cases to be emotionally 
disturbed. 

It will be seen ‘that the percentage of preva- 
lence, as determined by different investigators, 
varies. Regardless of variance, however, all 
studies indicate that the incidence of emotional 
disturbances in retarded readers is alarmingly 
high. 

Whenever the topic of ‘‘Emotional Disturb- 
ance and Reading’’ is discussed, the question 
arises as to whether emotional disturbances cause 
reading disabilities or whether reading disabili- 
ties are responsible for emotional upsets. View- 
points on each side of this question will be pre- 
sented. 

Fernald® made a study of 78 cases of extreme 
reading disability. She found that in all but 
four cases these children had no history of emo- 
tional instability before they entered school. 
She lays their emotional problems to the diffi- 
culty which they encountered in reading after 

6P. Witty, “Reading Success and Emotional Adjust- 
ment,” Elementary English, 27: 281-296, May, 1950. 

7R. Challman, “Personality Maladjustment and Reme- 
dial Reading,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 6: 9-10, 
Oct., 1929. 

8 A. J. Gates, “The Role of Personality Maladjustment 
in Reading Disability,” Journal of Generic Psychology, 
59: 77-83, 1941. - 


9G. M. Fernald, “Remedial Techniques in Basie School 
Subjects” (New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1943). 
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school entrance. Preston’® also concluded that 
reading failure can be responsible for emotional 
disturbances. Tulchin’! concluded that unde- 
sirable behavior patterns or personality malad- 
justment may be traced to reading disability. 
Wilking’* summarized 30 studies on reading dis- 
ability and personality maladjustment. He 
found only one case in which emotional dis- 
turbance was clearly a cause of reading dis- 
ability. Newell’® expressed a similar viewpoint: 


The mysterious failure to learn to read on the part of 
an apparently intelligent child causes anxiety and mis- 
understanding. .. . The unhappy plight of the frus- 
trated non-reader sometimes contributes to undesirable 
forms of behavior as a means of obtaining prominence 
which he cannot gain by acceptable means. 


On the other hand, Blanchard™ pointed out 
that emotional instability may cause reading 
failure. Sylvester and Kunst*® argued that 
failure in reading is just one symptom of a mal- 
adjusted personality. Monroe and Backus" re- 
ported several primary emotional factors as 
causes of reading disability. Prescott’* and 
Jameson’® claimed that children are so over- 
whelmed in making many types of adjustments 
at the beginning reading stage that they have 
little energy or attention left to apply to the 
complex task of learning to read. 

While the data are equally impressive in re- 
gard to reading failure as a cause of emotional 
disturbance, and emotional disturbance as a 
cause of reading disability, the most sensible 
conclusion would seem to be one made by 
Gates’? : 


10M. J. Preston, “Reading Failure and the Child’s Se- 
curity,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 10: 239- 
52, Apr., 1940. 

118, H. Tulchin, “Emotional Factors in Reading Disa- 
bilities in School Children,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 26: 443-53, Sept., 1935. 

12 §, V. Wilking, “Personality Maladjustment as a Caus- 
ative Factor in Reading Disability,” Elementary School 
Journal, 42: 268-279, 1941. 

13 N. Newell, “For Non-Readers in Distress,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 32: 183-195, Nov., 1931. 

14P, Blanchard, “Reading Disabilities in Relation to 
Difficulties of Personality and Emotional Development,” 
Mental Hygiene, 12: 772-788, Oct., 1928. 

15 Sylvester and Kunst, loc. cit. 

16M. Monroe and B. Backus, “Remedial Reading: A 
Monograph in Character Education” (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1937). 

17D, A. Prescott, “Emotion and the Educative Process” 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1938). 

18 A, Jameson, “Methods and Devices for Remedial 
Reading,” in William 8. Gray (ed.), “Recent Trends in 
Reading,” Supplementary Educational Monographs No. 
49 (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1939). 

19 Gates, loc. cit. 
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All of these symptoms or forms of nervousness, 
withdrawal, aggression, defeatism, chronic worry ap- 
pear among cases in which the maladjustment is the 
cause, the result, or the concomitant of reading diffi- 
culty. It is therefore not possible to tell whether 
they were causes or effects or an accompaniment of 
trouble with reading. 


This leads to an examination of evidence rep- 
resented by a third group of authorities who 
believe in the multiple-causation theory of re- 
tardation in reading. This viewpoint, which is 
supported by such investigators as Robinson,”° 
Young,” Jackson,?* Parker,?* Strang,* and 
others, is voiced by Schubert”: 


Slight tendencies (all of which are discernible but 
not statistically significant) for reading retardation to 
be associated with such things as the presence of a 
foreign language in the home, poorer cultural back- 
ground, poor socio-economic status, a high incidence 
of childhood diseases, etc., substantiate the belief that 
reading retardation is explainable only in terms of 
multiple causation. No single cause is sufficiently 
potent to exemplify itself markedly when mean trends 
are studied. 

Russell,** after summarizing 200 studies, con- 
cluded, ‘‘ Emotional difficulties usually appear as 
part of a constellation of difficulties causing 
reading retardation.”’ 


Along with the rise of the organism-as-a-whole 
psychology, we began to search more deeply for 


causes of reading disability and for cures. One 
of the most recent trends is seen in the work of 
a small vanguard of people who have begun 
using therapy of one type or another as a part 
of their treatment with children who are failing 
in reading. 

A pioneer study by Axline”’ revealed that im- 


20 Robinson, loc. cit. 

21 N. Young and E. Gaier, “Implications in Emotionally 
Caused Reading Retardation,” Elementary English, 28: 
271-275, May, 1951. 

22 J. Jackson, “A Survey of Psychological, Social and 
Environmental Differences Between Advanced and Re- 
tarded Readers,’ Journal of General Psychology, 65: 
113-131, Sept., 1944. 

23. Parker, “Personality Problems and Reading Disa- 
bility,” National Elementary Principal, 19: 603-610, 
July, 1940. 

24R. Strang, “Reading and Personality Formation,” 
Personality, 1: 131-140. 

25D. G. Schubert, “A Comparative Study of Advanced 
and Retarded Ninth Graders,” unpublished Doctor’s dis- 
sertation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., 1950. 

26D. H. Russell, “Interrelationships of the Language 
Arts and Personality,” Child Development and the Lan- 
guage Arts (A Research Bulletin of the National Confer- 
ence on Research in English), National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Chicago, 1953. 

27V. M. Axline, “Non-Directive Therapy for Poor 
Readers,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 2: 68, 1947. 
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provement both in reading and personality ad- 
justment resulted from a program of play ther- 
apy. In a more recent study of the effects of 
play therapy, Bills** confirmed the conclusions 
of Axline. 

Ellis® tested the hypothesis that significant 
increases in reading ability will not occur 
when these readers exhibit adequate emotional 
adjustment to begin with and then are given 
non-directive play therapy One of his conclu- 
sions was that the gains in subject-matter ability 
are directly proportional to the amount of emo- 
tional maladjustment present in the children. 

Sociodrama has been used by some in attempts 
to effect improvement in maladjustment cases. 
McGann indicated that the technique of dra- 
matic dialogues ‘‘satisfies the personality needs 
of retarded readers.’’ 

Osburn" has effectively described the follow- 
ing methods used in removing emotional blocks 
in retarded readers: disregarding reading for a 
time and teaching the child something that he 
can do successfully ; letting children and parents 
‘*talk out’’ their troubles; using psychodrama in 
which a group of children dramatize some type 
of unacceptable behavior. 


28 R, E. Bills, “Non-Directive Play Therapy with Re- 
tarded Readers,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 2: 
140-149, 1950. 

29 Ellis, loc. cit. 

30M. McGann, “Dramatic Dialogues for Simultaneous 
Treatment of Reading and Personality Problems,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 38: 96-104, Feb., 1947. 

31 W. J. Osburn, “Emotional Blocks in Reading,” The 
Elementary School Journal, 52: 23-30, Sept., 1951. 


The use of individual therapy with remedial 
reading cases has been reported by Kunst** and 
by Ephron.** Their research is of the case- 
study. type and no statistical evidence is pre- 
sented. They concluded, however, that individ- 
ual therapy is of value in effecting reading im- 
provement. 

One very significant study in the use of group 
therapy with retarded readers has been reported 
by Fisher.** He concluded that group psycho- 
therapy resulted in improved reading ability, 
and that positive personality changes also took 
place as a result of the group therapy treatment. 

Research, consequently, reveals that there is a 
high incidence of emotional disturbances among 
children retarded in reading ; and that emotional 
disturbances may cause reading difficulties, or 
vice-versa, both usually being the result of a con- 
stellation of causes. 

Investigators are beginning to experiment with 
various types of therapy in working with re- 
tarded readers. The results of such work with 
emotionally disturbed children are favorable to 
reading improvement. This new aspect of the 
corrective program holds much promise for fur- 
ther research and application. 


82M. 8. Kunst, “Psychological Treatment in Reading 
Disability,” Clinical Studies in Reading I, No. 68 (Chi- 
eago: University of Chicago Press, 1949), pp. 123-140. 

83 B. Ephron, “Emotional Difficulties in Reading” (New 
York: The Julian Press, 1953). 

34 B, Fisher, “Group Therapy with Retarded Readers,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 44: 354-356, Oct., 
1953. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Freedom for Social Fraternities 


Duncan McConneE t of Ohio State University 
discusses the freedom of social fraternities in 
ScHoou anv Socrery, Oct. 16. His remarks are 
so astounding that they must be quoted at length 
lest it appear that they are taken out of context. 
He says that a statement by Alfred McClung Lee 
raises two important questions. ‘‘The first is 
freedom vs. regimentation. Apparently Lee and 
his committee challenge the right of a social club 
or fraternity to select its members on the basis 
of any personal criteria which it may establish. 
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In other words, anyone wishing to enjoy the 
social privileges of any group must be admitted 
on demand or the group is discriminatory... . 
An individual or purely social group certainly 
should have the freedom of selecting its own 
companions or membership.’’ 

Should the college or university have the free- 


dom to determine which educational and social 


influence it will encourage or discourage among 
its students? Has it the freedom to authorize 
any association which promotes immoral, anti- 
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social, and anti-democratic attitudes and rela- 
tionships among its students? Does ‘‘an in- 
dividual or purely social group’’ have ‘‘the 
freedom of selecting its own companions or mem- 
bership’’ when the national officers and alumni 
restrict membership according to certain arbi- 
trary criteria? Is the freedom of an individual 
or a social group to select companions or mem- 
bership infringed when the right is denied to 
restrict membership according to certain arbi- 
trary criteria determined by authorities outside 
the university community ? 

According to McConnell, ‘‘ The issue is a very 
simple one: Should Americans of college age or 
older have the freedom of selecting their com- 
panions and friends on the basis of individual 
whims and preferences? Or must thinking be 
regimented and regulated by some self-styled 
group of conformists who wish to make these 
choices for everybody ?’’ 

That is indeed the issue. But in this case who 
is ‘‘the self-styled group of conformists who 
wish to make the choices for everybody’’ if not 
the national officers and alumni who are so 
vainly striving to stem the tide of moral prog- 
ress? There are also penalties for the violations 
of law as there are for the violations of contract. 
But when the laws violate the moral sense of the 
community they are eventually declared uncon- 


Discrimination 


Duncan McConne.ti (ScHoot AnD Society, 
Oct. 16, 1954) ends his rebuttal of Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee’s position anent fraternities with 
the question: ‘‘Should Americans of college age 
and older have the freedom of selecting their 
companions and friends on the basis of indi- 
vidual whims and preferences?’’ This is like 
saying, ‘‘When did you stop beating your 
wife ?”’ 

The whole point of the matter is that any 
organization affiliated directly or indirectly with 
a college or university borrows the mantle of 
sanction and, as such, cannot have a wholly in- 
dependent life. Except in the cases of profes- 
sional fraternities, which Mr. McConnell freely 
grants should be open to all who meet certain 
logical qualifications—and I would add athletic 
teams and clubs whose qualifications are talent, 
skill, special interest, and technical knowledge— 
a social fraternity cannot refuse admission to 
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stitutional, as in the recent Supreme Court 
decision on segregation. So when contracts in- 
volve fraud or immoral conduct they are invali- 
dated. It is time that Mr. McConnell and the 
officers and alumni of national fraternities rec- 
ognize that their discriminatory criteria for 
membership violate the moral sense of the com- 
munity, particularly the community of college 
and university campuses. 

Mr. McConnell has correctly defined the issue, 
‘‘Freedom vs. regimentation.’’ The question is 
whose freedom and whose regimentation. The 
recent Supreme Court decision is evidence of the 
moral sense of the wider community that Amer- 
icans shall have the freedom to associate with 
one another according to their own preferences 
without restriction of arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory legislation or ‘‘contract.’’ There is nothing 
in the movement to abolish discrimination in col- 
lege fraternities which compels any chapter to 
invite into membership anyone whom the chap- 
ter does not wish to invite. Mr. McConnell seems 
to be concerned primarily in the freedom of the 
troglodites' to regiment the chapters in accord- 
ance with their archaic prejudices and concep- 


tions of respectability. 
GrorcE E. AXTELLE 


New York University 


1 The term is here used in its technical sense, not as a 
name-calling device. 


in Fraternities 


any member of the college for whatever reason. 
For all enrollees are part of a captive body while 
so enrolled. All are compelled, for four years 
or more, to live within the orbit and supervision 
of college authority. Denial of fraternity union 
to any member of a college is discrimination on 
a par with denial of equal opportunities to 
board and lodge within the shadow of the college 
walls. 

So long as social life of any kind is made pos- 
sible by the coming together of a group of young 
men and women under the auspices of an edu- 
cational institution, so long must denial of mem- 
bership to any who choose to join be utterly 
repugnant to the spirit of American life. If 
this means death to the fraternity and sorority 
idea, so be it. 

Jacos A. ORNSTEIN 
Junior High School 127 
East Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


The Voice of Educational Controversy 





ANYONE PICKING uP the 49th annual report 
for 1953-54 of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching will be immediately 
struck by the thinness of the document. Gone 
are the presidential essays on education which 
have not only enlivened its pages but have also 
served to stir up the fires of educational give and 
take. In recent years, President Oliver C. Car- 
michael continued the practice of his illustrious 
predecessors in giving voice to penetrating re- 
marks about the state of education in the coun- 
try. These pungent comments were circulated 
in the press and helped keep educational thought 
alive. 

Those interested in education will recall with 
little prompting the controversial reports of the 
foundation, particularly Abraham Flexner’s on 
medical education and Howard J. Savage’s on 
intercollegiate athletics. Beneficial services were 
also rendered by the reports of William S. 
Learned, William C. Bagley, I. L. Kandel, and 
others who explored critically various aspects of 
American education. The impact of the Penn- 
sylvania Study on the relation of secondary to 
higher education still lingers in memory. 

The past few years have witnessed a retreat in 
public and in professional life from the area of 
controversy. The very word ‘‘controversial’’ 
has indeed become one to be avoided. Many 
educators prefer to be minions of the majority 
rather than devotees of debate. Too often such 
individuals will pounce upon the expression of 
an independent, and unpopular, opinion. The 
inevitable result of such a state of affairs is the 
prevalence of a colorless claque. 

Genuinely frank discussion of controversial 
issues is essential if education is to keep moving 
forward. Criticism should be considered and 
weighed, and, if found justified, acted upon. 
The educational critic should be treated with due 
seriousness, not as one whose fate is likely to be 
derision, demotion, or dismissal. 

Fortunately, the tradition of pedagogical con- 
troversy is still upheld by a respectable number 
of individuals and by some journals. Their 
hands will doubtless be strengthened by all those 
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who wish to see ideas work powerfully for the 
betterment of educational service. It is here that 
the Carnegie Foundation can continue in the 
years to come to contribute to educational growth 
as it has frequently done in the past. Every con- 
scientious voice is of account. 

The appointment of a new president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching is a highly complex and important task, 
one that requires some time. It is suggested that 
the trustees of the foundation use as one of their 
criteria for the selection of the president the 
ability to diagnose accurately the ills of Ameri- 
can education and to prescribe fearlessly there- 
for. The semicentennial report, it is hoped, will 
not only return to its larger physical size but also 
resume its role as one of the consciences of Amer- 
ican education —W. W. B. 


PRESIDENT CARLSON ON PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 


AT THE SyMPOsIuM meeting of the Association of 
New York State Teachers College Faculties, Oct. 8, 
1954, in Syracuse, William §. Carlson, president, 
State University of New York, said: “Over the years, 
higher education will produce men and women who 
ean act skillfully but cannot think, who are trained 
but not civilized, people who are deaf and blind in 
the arts, and because of their ignorance of history, 
know nothing of the values of tradition and who exist 
in the present alone with no sense of continuity. 

“Professional education is attractive because it has 
relevance to immediate demands. Our economy clam- 
ors for graduates who have been ‘practically’ trained. 
Our society gives little but lip service as a reward 
to graduates of the liberal arts college. There is 
little financial premium attached to a B.A. degree, 
and the liberally educated man is rarely found out- 
side the university. Conformity to the value of prac- 
ticality seems to be the 20th century ideal—and it is 
obvious that present conditions will not moderate the 
pressure for professional and vocational training in 
our schools. It takes no prophet to predict that uni- 
versities and colleges will be expected to provide more, 
not less, practical curricula. 

“T cannot see that there is a cogent reason to as- 
sume that an engineer, say, must be only a partially 
educated man. Our society calls the best young minds 
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into professional specialties. These minds will re- 
spond as they always have to the delights of the lib- 
eralizing power of literature, art, and music. 

“What we need and have are teachers of the liberal 
arts who will take the world as it comes and illuminate 
it with the humanities, the sciences, and history. We 
need and have, also, teachers in the specializing pro- 
fessions who can bring the civilizitig forces of the 
liberal aris, the qualities of exactitude and precision, 
critical skepticism and emancipating doubt. With 
this creative interaction of intellectual disciplines, we 
ean produce men and women who will think for 
themselves.” 


THE SOUTHERN FELLOWSHIPS FUND 


Tue Sovurnern Fevlowsnirs Fund has been cre- 
ated by the Council of Southern Universities, Inc., to 
administer a 10-year grant, totaling more thdn $3,- 
000,000, made by the General Education Board in 
New York to the council for the purpose of advancing 
scholarship and teaching in southern colleges and uni- 
versities. Grants for advanced study and research 
leading to the Ph.D., or similar high degree, will be 
made to qualified teachers, regardless of race, in insti- 
tutions of higher education in West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas. The grant 
to the council is a part of the liquidation program of 
the General Education Board, established 50 years 


ago by John D. Rockefeller and devoted to the im- 
provement of education in the southern states. 

Since the setting up of administrative procedures 
to govern the selection of recipients, and the super- 
vision of grants, will require some time, it is prob- 
able that relatively few fellowship grants will become 
effective until 1955-56. Fellowships will be primarily 
for study in the basic arts and sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. They will ordinarily 
not be for study in professional areas, except when 
such studies lead to teaching positions. 

The Council of Southern Universities, Inc., was 
organized in 1952 by Duke University, Emory Uni- 
versity, University of North Carolina, Rice Institute, 
University of Texas, Tulame University, Vanderbilt 
University, and the University of Virginia. It was 
incorporated in 1954 under the laws of the State of 
Tennessee as a non-profit, general welfare corpora- 
tion, created to advance graduate education in the 
South through support of advanced study, research, 
and higher standards. Its officers are: Logan Wilson, 
University of Texas, president; Harvie Branscomb, 
Vanderbilt University, vice-president; Leonard B. 
Beach, Vanderbilt University, secretary; and Paul 
M. Gross, Duke University, treasurer. 

The executive director of the fund is Robert M. 
Lester, who retired in Nov., 1954, from the seeretary- 
ship of Carnegie Corporation of New York after more 
than 28 years of Carnegie service. The offices of the 
fund are at 119 North Columbia Street, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 





Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Chester E. Tucker, president, John Price Jones Co., 
New York City, appointed vice-president for develop- 
ment and public relations, University of Pennsylvania. 


John R. Richards, vice-chancellor, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, will assume duties as 
chancellor, effective July 1. 


Paul H. Masoner, acting dean, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh (Pa.), appointed dean to 
succeed Samuel P. Franklin. 


Edwin D. Harrison, assistant dean of engineering 
and architecture, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
(Blacksburg), appointed dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Toledo (Ohio). 


Earl L. Craven, head football coach, Friends Univer- 
sity (Wichita, Kan.), named director of physical edu- 
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cation and football coach, Taylor University (Upland, 
Ind.). 


Robert Iglehart and Malcolm C. Moos appointed 
chairman, department of art, College of Architecture 
and Design, and visiting professor of political science, 
College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, respec- 
tively, University of Michigan. 


James W. Miller, formerly professor of political sei- 
ence, Michigan State College, appointed head, depart- 
ment of teacher education, in the college’s newly re- 
organized School of Education. 


Furman University (Greenville, S. C.) announces 
the following promotions: to professorships and heads 
of departments, John A. Barry, Jr. (philosophy) and 
John W. Hoskins (sociology); to professorships, 
Francis W. Bonner (English) and Charles E. Looper 
(political science); and to associate professorship of 
history, Winston Babb. 





Michael Casey appointed head, department of 
drama, the Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina. Other appointments as assistant professors 
are: Rosemary McGee (physical education), Martin 
Roeder (chemistry), and Josefina Niggli (drama). 


Oswald: Tippo, dean, Graduate College, University 
of Illinois, assumes duties as professor of botany and 
chairman, department of plant science, Yale Univer- 
sity, effective July 1. 


New appointments at Barnard College (New York 
27) include: Henry B. Parkes, visiting professor of 
history and acting chairman, department of American 
civilization; Helen North, visiting associate professor 
of Greek and Latin; H. Standish Thayer, assistant 
professor of philosophy; Alice Chandler, Morton 
Donner, Richard Norman, and Stephen Stanton, lec- 
turers in English; and Georges Auclair and Richard 
Brotman, visiting lecturers in French and in sociology, 
respectively. 

Richard A. Humphrey, deputy director, information 
center service, U. 8. Department of State, named di- 
rector, office on institutional projects abroad, Ameri- 
ean Council on Education. 


John W. Gardner, vice-president, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, appointed acting president following the resigna- 
tion of Charles Dollard. Florence Anderson, associate 
secretary, named secretary of the corporation. 


Carl M. White, who is now on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from Columbia University, has resigned as dean, 
Faculty of Library Science. Robert D. Leigh has been 
serving as acting dean and will continue in that post. 
Milton C. Del Manzo will retire from Teachers College, 
July 1, after serving as provost for 25 years. 


Henry Ladd Smith will resign as professor of jour- 
nalism, University of Wisconsin, Feb. 1, to become di- 
rector, School of Communications, University of 
Washington (Seattle). 


George C. St. John, Jr., whose appointment as head- 
master, Moses Brown School (Providence, R. I.), was 
announced in these columns, Nov. 27, 1954, will suc- 
ceed L. Ralston Thomas when the latter retires at the 
end of the present academic year. 


Coming Events 

Ohio Conference on Intellectual Freedom, Oberlin, 
Feb. 4. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1955 annual meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
eago, Feb. 24-26. 

Tenth Annual National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, NEA, Chicago, Feb. 28-March 2. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association, 32nd annual 
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meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 28—-March 2. 
Direct inquiries to Dr. Marion F. Langer at the asso- 
ciation’s office, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


Recent Deaths 
Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr., 46, president, American 
University, Beirut, Lebanon, Dee. 9. 


Charles L. Sherman, 60, professor of history and 
political science, Amherst (Mass.) College, Dec. 22. 


Lambert Ennis, 48, professor of English, North- 
western University (Evanston, Ill.), Dee. 22. 


Bruce MacMillan Bigelow, 51, vice-president, 
Brown University (Providence, R. I.), Dee. 27. 


RECENT) j . 


The Adolescent Exceptional Child, a Realistic Ap- 
proach to Treatment and Training. Pp.78. Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa, 1954. 


BARRON, MILTON L. The Juvenile in Delinquent 
Society. Pp. 349. Alfred A. Knopf, New York 22. 
1954. $6.75. 

e 

BERDYAEV, NICOLAS. Christianity and Anti- 
Semitism. Pp. 58. Philosophical Library, New 
York 16. 1954, $2.75, 


BOSSARD, JAMES H. S., anpj WILLIAM T. CAR- 
TER. The Sociology of Child Development. Re- 
vised edition. Pp. 788. Harper & Bros., New York 
16. 1954. 

e 

Catholicism in America: A Series of Articles from 
The Commonweal. Pp. 242. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York 17. 1954. $3.75. 


CONRAD, HERBERT S., ann WILLIAM A. 
JARACS. Resident, Extension, and Adult Edu- 
cation Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion: November, 1953. Pp. 28. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. 8. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1954. 30 cents. 

e 


Creating a Good Environment for Learning: 1954 
Yearbook. Pp. 307. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. National Education 
Association, Washington 6, D. C. 1954. $3.75. 


DOYLE, WILSON K., et al., The Government and 
Administration of Florida, pp. 444, 1954, $4.95; 
HIGHSAW, ROBERT B., anp CHARLES N. 
FORTENBERRY, The Government and Admin- 
istration of Mississippi, pp. 414, 1954, $4.95; 
TRACHSEL, HERMAN H., anp RALPH M. 
WADE, The Government and Administration of 
Wyoming, pp. 381, 1953, $4.95. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York 16. 
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FITZGIBBON, RUSSELL H. Uruguay: Portrait of 
a Democracy. Pp. 301. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 1954. 

) 


FRETWELL, Jr., ELBERT K. Founding Public 
Junior Colleges: Local Initiate in Six Communi- 
ties. Pp. 148. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27. 1954. $3.75. 


GARBER, LEE 0. The Yearbook of School Law, 
1954. Pp. 119. The author, 3812 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1954. $2.75. 

a 


Graduate Education and Research in Government in 
the South. Pp. 77. Southern Regional Education 
Board, 830 West Peachtree Street, N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 1954. 

e 

GRAMBS, JEAN D. Education in a Transition Com- 
munity. Pp. 124. National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, New York 16. 1954. 25 cents. 

2 

GRAY, J. STANLEY, et al. Psychology Applied to 
Human Affairs. Second edition. Pp. 581. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York 36. 1954. $6.00. 


GREENE, SHIRLEY E. The Education of Migrant 
Children. Pp. 179. Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, Washington 
6, D. C. 1954. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.00. 


GREENE, THEODORE M. Liberal Education Re- 
considered. Second edition. Pp. 46. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1954. 
$1.50. 

& 

HUGHES, H. STUART, MYRON P. GILMORE, 
AND EDWIN C. ROZWENC (editors). Teachers 
of History: Essays in Honor of Laurence Bradford 
Packard. Pp. 372. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 1954. $5.00. 


HUNTER, IVAN. The Blackboard Jungle. Pp. 309. 
Simon & Schuster, New York 20. 1954. $3.50. 


ISHERWOOD, MARGARET. The Root of The 
Matter: A Study in the Connections Between Re- 
ligion, Psychology and Education. Pp. 338. Har- 
per & Bros., New York 16. 1954., $3.00. 


KIMBALL, SOLON T., ann MARION PEAR- 
SHALL. The Talladega Story: A Study in Com- 
munity Process. Illustrated. Pp. 259. University 
of Alabama Press, University. 1954. $3.50. 


KOHN, HANS (editor). German History: Some 
New German Views. Pp. 224. Beacon Press, Bos- 
ton 8. 1954. $4.00. 

° 

KONVITZ, MILTON R. (compiler and editor). Bill 
of Rights Reader: Leading Constitutional Cases. 
Pp. 591. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 
1954. $6.50. 
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KRUG, OTHILDA, ann HELEN L. BECK. A 
Guide to Better Discipline. Illustrated. Pp. 47. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago 10. 1954. 50 
cents; quantity rates. 


MacCARTHY, DESMOND. Memories. Pp. 223. 
Oxford University Press, New York 11. 1954. 
$3.50. 

oO 

MEDARY, MARJORIE. Each One Teach One: 
Frank Laubach, Friend to Millions. Pp. 227. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York 3. 1954. $3.00. 


®Developed by 
Dr. Jonas Salk 
under March of 
Dimes grant. 

@ Inoculation of 
425,000 children in 44 states 
financed by March of Dimes. 

@ Results of vaccine evaluation 
by University of Michigan ex- 
pected before 1955 polio epi- 
demic season. 

e Effectiveness of Salk vaccine 
being determined at a cost of 
$7,500,000 in March of Dimes 
funds. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ta WY, College 


University 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 

















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 
| The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 

_A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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GREATER PURCHASING POWER.... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—generally, when the cost of living is 
high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number 
of dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— 0 == 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL WISDOM 


Second Edition, Enlarged 
By ROBERT ULICH 


A welcome new edition of Professor Ulich’s comprehensive anthology of the educational theories of 
great thinkers of the past. Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, Luther, Erasmus, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Franklin, Jefferson, and many others are represented, and each ex- 
tract, chosen to illuminate the thought and character of its author; also illustrates his relationship to 
the general history and development of educational thought. This new edition has been expanded to 
include a new chapter containing important selections from the works of John Dewey; and a treat- 
ment of the development of the Judaic tradition—including passages from the Bible, Baba Bathra, 
the works of Moses Maimonides, Gliickel von Hameln, and Moses Hayyim Luzzatto. 688 pages, $6.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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